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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, hitherto regarded by his oppo-
nents as an amiable and misguided mediocrity, had returned to
the House of Commons as Prime Minister with a huge and motley
phalanx of supporters behind him, some of whom were not at all
in the orthodox tradition of membership of that hitherto exclusive
club. The Liberal victory had been due in large measure to the
trade unions, and a group of real live trade unionists was to be
discerned on the left wing of the triumphant army.

Moreover, not only had the results been staggering but some
of the methods employed in attaining it? notably the "Chinese
slavery" cry, had increased the resentment against the victors.

After the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannennan in 1908
and the accession of Mr. Asquith to the Premiership, things had
gone from bad to worse in Conservative eyes, for that objectionable
Welsh attorney, Mr. Lloyd George, was no longer submerged
in the comparative obscurity of the Board of Trade but in the full
glare of the footlights as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His
Budget set out definitely and deliberately to attack the privileged
orders by assailing the ownership of land, and they took up the
challenge with spirit. The taste of much of the ensuing campaign
was not always impeccable. Posters depicting a congenital idiot
in frock-coat and coronet above the legend : "What! tax my
land!" were followed up by the Chancellor's vehement speech at
Limehouse, which added not only a new word to the English
language but a new venom to contemporary politics.

There was also the hated Insurance Act, for which again he
was regarded as responsible, and which aroused the stubborn
opposition not only of the medical profession and the Friendly
Societies but of innumerable outraged householders throughout
the country, who met to proclaim their determination to die
rather than submit to the weekly humiliation of licking stamps at
the behest of the infamous Lloyd George.

Upon him, therefore, was concentrated, in addition to the bitter
hostility against Liberal Ministers collectively inspired in all good
Tories by the Parliament Act and in particular the Home Rule
Bill, a special and personal animosity. No politician of this century
has been more fiercely execrated than was the Chancellor of the
Exchequer during the years immediately before the World War,
and he only added to his offence by appearing to flourish on a diet
of abuse.

The libel actions already referred to, which he had been obliged
to bring against a number of newspapers for publishing gross and
gratuitous imputations upon his private life, had scotched that
particular batch of rumours, but they had been an indication of